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nity, and independence in their manners,
which give a corresponding air to their
mode of speaking. Those who are accus-
tomed to command slaves form a habit of
expressing themselves with the tone of au-
thority and decision. In New England,
where there are few slaves and servants,
and less family distinctions than in any
other part of America, the people are ac-
customed to address each other with that
diffidence, or attention to the opinion of
others, which marks a state of equality. In-
stead of commanding, they advise; instead
of saying, with an air of decision, you must;
they ask, with an air of doubtfulness, is it
not best ? or give their opinions with an in-
decisive tone; You had better, I believe.
Not possessing that pride and consciousness
of superiority which attend birth and for-
tune, their intercourse with each other is
all conducted on the idea of equality, which
gives a singular tone to their language and
complexion to their manners. . .. Such are
the causes of the local peculiarities in pro-
nunciation which prevail among the coun-
try people in New England, and which, to
foreigners, are the objects of ridicule. The